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“Tt seems to me; sister Mary, I never saw a 
boy with so many ugly tricks and disagreeable 
ways as your son William. Can’t you break 
him of them?” “T have tried,” said the good 
widow, gently, “but I suppose a feeble, sickly 
woman is not competent to manage a great boy 


“Let me try, then; I am going to stay at home 
from sea for three months, and I can’t bear to 
seea good boy, like William, so full of noise 
and mischief, in spite of all his mother’s begging 
and praying. Let me try, will you?” Mrs. 
Clark hesitated. “He has not been used to 
rough ways, brother. Yoursea-captain manage- 
ment may do for the bad boys they send aboard 
ship, but he is not a bad boy,” “1 know that; I 
have no thoughts of being harsh with him; there 
are almost as many ways of treating boys,as there 
are boys to be treated. There he comes now,— 
just look,—banging his satchel, full of books, 
against the fence. I wonder how long he thinks 
the covers will stand such treatment as that? 
and now down on his knees in the gravel to 
poke at the little ant-hills.” 

Here Capt. Simmons threw open the window 
and called out, “William! William Clark! 
didn’t I hear your mother tell you this morning 
not to do that ?” “I don’t know, sir,” said Wil- 
liam, scrambling up in great haste. “Don’t 
know! think what you are saying, sir. Didn’t 
you hear heras plainly asI did?” “ Yes, sir.” 
“Then why are you down on your knees in the 
dirt, plaguing those little harmless ants, and 
making work for your poor mother?” “TI for- 
got.” “Forgot? yes, fifty times a day it is, ‘I 
forgot” Come into the house,—come straight 
to me, sir; and let me see if I can’t strengthen 
your memory.” 

Mrs. Clark looked uneasy. “You are not 
going to strike him, captain?” Not I;” said 
the worthy man, with a smile. “A little sha- 
king wouldn’t hurt him, but that is not my 
Notion ; I want to try an experiment with him.” 
“Come along a little faster,” he added to the boy, 
Who opened the door, timidly, and seemed un- 
Willing to approach his stormy-looking uncle. 
“Come close to me; I am not going to bite 





you; do youthink Iam awolf? I want to talk 


ee to try this very day for a new character, 
an 


of thirteen, who has had his own way too much.” | « 








to you. Do you know, Mas- 
ter Will. Clark, that you are 
not what I call a bad boy—a 
real bad boy?” William 
looked up in great surprise at 
a question so different from 
that which, he expected. 
“No, you are not a bad boy ; 
but you are not a good one. 
You are not areal comfort to 
your mother, as you might be. 
You are a plague to her ina 
thousand little ways. Isn’t 
that true?” . “Yes, sir,” 
answered William, hanging 
down his head, for his con- 
science told him it was true 
enough. ‘Well, if you know 
it, why don’t you mend your 
ways?” “TI can’tsir.” “Did 
ou evertry?” “Yes, sir; 
always mean to be a good 
boy ; but, somehow or other, 
I am always doing some- 
thing that troubles mother.” 
“'That’s the plain fact, Wil- 
liam ; you are just what I call 
an everlastingly troublesome 
boy. Now r want you to 
turn over a new leaf, as 
people say; I want you to 


Pll tell you what has been the difficulty so 
far. We won't talk about motives, good or bad ; 
that’s not the question, what is a good, or what 
isa bad motive. But I'll tell you, you might 
have cured yourself of all these ugly ways, if 
ou had only had a motive strong enough. Now 
et me see if I cannot find one that will stiek 
in your memory or govern your conduct. What 
did you say last night about a water-dog ? 
“ Oh, uncle; I said I would give all the world 
if I had one—a dog of my own!” “Give all 
the world, hey! that’s easily said. Well, you 
have got no world to give, or perhaps you would 
think twice about it. But suppose you could 
have a dog of your own just_by getting rid of 
your ugly tricks? Suppose I should give you 
three months to try it in, and if you had made 
reasonable improvement in that time, should 
present you with a fine water-spaniel ?” “Oh, 
uncle, would you ; would youdothat?” “Yes, 
I would, and I will. But remember what you 
said just now; that you could not mend your 
ways.” Oh, but I can and I will, uncle! only 
try me. I have been longing to havea dog 
these three years; do promise me!” “ Well, 
it’s a bargain, then. I shall watch you very 
closely, Master William. You know well 
enough what we mean by your troublesome 
ways, and you have half a thousand of them; 
but if you areas much improved as I think you 
ought to be, before I go to sea again, I will 
make youa parting present of a fine young 
spaniel. So goand behave yourself.” 

William hardly knew what to say, or, in fact, 
how to “behave himself.” He was completely 
overjoyed, and, at first, felt quite sure of the 
boon; but three months! what a long while! 

Now he began to discover what a troublesome 
boy he had been, he so often caught himself on 
the point of doing things his mother had asked 
him not to do. It was a hard three months’ 
task; William had never dreamed before of 
such watchfulness, and thoughtfulness, and 
perseverance, and self-denial. He had really 
been so long accustomed to pay little attention 
to what his mother said, and to take so little 
pains for anybody or anything but his own plans 


uncle expressed it, “everlastingly troublesome ;” 
although he had no real vice or very bad temper 
to conquer. There was a sort of selfishness in 
it certainly, and ofa kind which is too common 
among boys; and which they would probably 
call only thoughtlessness ; a much gentler name 
than it deserves. 

William’s mind, all this while, was much 
occupied with the dog which he hoped to ob- 
tain, and he took every opportunity to question 
Capt. Simmons, whether it would be black and 
white, or brown and white; whether it was a 
puppy, whether named yet or not, how he should 
manage about a collar, and such important 
particulars. He found, as time passed on, that 
he could conquer the force of habit; that he 
could be quiet and gentle, and careful not to 
make unnecessary trouble for his mother or any 
one else ; that he could pass birds and animals 
without throwing stones to frighten them; that 
he could walk through the garden without 
whisking his sticks among the flowers ; that he 
could remember not to bang doors when his 
mother had the headache, or climb fences where 
she had told him he would tear his clothes. He 
no longer kept her close at the needle till mid- 
night, or tormented her with fifty idle, unneces- 
sary questions by day. 


And_ now the first of July approached, and 
Capt. Simmons was peeing to go tosea again, 
William felt sure of the gift, for his conscience 
told him he had improved in the way his uncle 
meant, and he began to listen every morning 
for the barking ofa dog about the house, and at 
every meal he watched for his uncle’s approach, 
hoping to see a puppy’s head popping out under 
his arm. 

It was the last morning of June. William 
was awakened from a sound sleep by some one 
shaking him. He started up. The sun was 
just rising, and poured a red light into the 
chamber which dazzled his eyes, but after rub- 
bing them eagerly a moment, he saw his uncle 
sitting on his bedside. He looked all round the 
room, but could spy no dog, and his uncle’s 
face was very serious. 

“Well, William,” said he, “you have kept 
your promise very well; you have improved 
much in your behavior, and you shall havea 
dog of your own this very day.” 

William’s face brightened and grew red with 
delight. 

“But,” continued his uncle, “I want this 
dog to do you good. I wish that you should 
not only receive pleasure from this gift, but 
profit. I wish him to teach you a lesson, and 
if you will remember what I am going to say, 
it will be wortha great deal to you. Do you 
remember saying that you could not cure your- 
self of your bad habits?” “Yes, sir.” “And 
now you see that was not true; you see you 
could do it.” “I usedto try before, sir.” “No, 
no, my boy; it did not deserve to be called 
trying; it was only half-trying, or just begin- 
ning totry. It was but an imperfect resolution, 
and a feeble attempt. Now you have set about 
it in a different way ; you have tried with all your 
might, and persevered with all your might, and 
that is the way in which any human being can 
break off any bad habit. Now tell me, how 
was it you did not do this sooner?” “TI don’t 
know, sir.” “Then I will tell you. It was 
because you had not a motive strong enough. 
As soon as you found you could obtain what 
you wished above all things, then you had a 
motive which was very powerful with you. 
Now, William, I want you to look at this busi- 
ness of motives, and see how you have been 
governed by a merely selfish one. You knew 





and amusements, that he had become, as his 


very well it was not right to go onas you did; but 





that had little power. You knew that if you 
should behave better, it would make your mother 
happy; but that had little power. You knew 
that if you were a really good son, doing every- 
thing in your power to make your mother happy, 
it would please God ; but that had little power. 
At last, somebody comes and offers you a dog 
if you will reform, and that does the business! 
Now, are you not ashamed of such selfishness >” 
William’s eyes were full of tears. ‘ Don’t cry 
about it, but think. And after this, my boy, 
look out for motives, and mind that the strong 
motives are good, and the good ones are strong 
with you. Then will you be strong to do the 
thing that is right; and you will never again 
go on saying, ‘I can’t cure myself of this fault 
or that fault, until you are bribed by some 
selfish expectation. To please God, to make 
others happy, to feel in your own heart that 
you have done right, will be reward enough for 
any exertion. Do you think you shall reflect 
seriously on all this?” William exclaimed, 
with sincerity, “I will, indeed, uncle. I never 
have thought about my motives for doing any- 
thing at all, but I will begin this very day.” 
“Then where’s my puppy?” said Capt. Sim- 
mons, as he opened the door, brought in a 
covered basket from the passage, and set it on 
the bed. William lifted the lid, and saw*a 
young spaniel puppy fast asleep, a beautiful 
brown and white one, with soft hair and long, 
velvety ears, and a brass collar, marked “ Nep- 
tune.” 

Nothing could exceed his delight or his 
gratitude to his uncle. “He is so young, too, 
Ican teach him everything!” he cried. Nep- 
tune instantly became the constant companion 
of his young master. If he went to bathe, 
Neptune swam with him; ifhe went for a loaf 
of bread, Neptune carried the little basket, and 
many was the trick which the sagacious and 
docile creature learned. However, as the year 
passed on, amid the delight he took in his dog, 
William often thought of what his uncle had 
said about right and wrong motives, and always 
tried to examine his own, that he might not be 
governed by selfish ones. The consequence 
was that his character improved rapidly. The 
habit of thinking about pleasing God grew upon 
him, and very naturally led him to pray often 
to that unseen Being, whose approbation he 
desired so warmly. 

Still he has his temptations and struggles, 
One hot day he was returning from the market 
with a basket on his arm, containing some things 
which his mother told him she must have by 
twelve o’clock. He knew it would put her to 
no small inconvenience if he should be late; 
but he stopped by the pond to throw in sticks 
and send his dog afterthem. Then he loitered 
in the shade of a great tree and played with 
Neptune till the clock struck twelve. He was 
still nearly half a mile from home. He got up, 
and calling Neptune, was about to give him the 
basket to carry, though it was plainly too heavy 
for the animal, when he suddenly recollected 
that his mother had said she expected somebody 
to dinner whom he would be glad to see, and the 
thought crossed his mind that it might be his 
uncle. Instantly he caught up the basket, and 
began to run homeward. It was not till he had 
entered the garden that he remembered to ques- 
tion himself about his feelings and motives; and 
then his cheeks grew hot with shame as he 
remembered his indolence, his carelessness 
about his mother’s wishes, and the selfishness 
which had hastened his steps. He carried the 
basket to his mother ; told her that he was sorry 
for his neglect and delay; went up into his 
chamber alone,and prayed to God more earnestly 
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than ever to help him to become less selfish. 

When he went down to dinner, he found his 
uncle was indeed the guest whom his mother 
expected. He persevered more steadfastly than 
ever in his good resolutions, because they were 
helped by Sally prayer ; and when Capt. Sim- 
mons, after another three month’s visit, again 
left the widow and her son, his last words were 
most welcome,—* God bless you, William ; you 
are cured of your troublesome ways now. 
never saw a kinder, more thoughtful lad.” 

And now ’tis very likely that the boy who is 
reading this story, says to himself, “ Why, if 
my father would but promise me a beautiful dog 
of my own, I would set about curing myself of 
my faults with speed. That would be some- 
thing worth trying for.” ie 

Then you are not such a boy as William 
‘became at the end of my history, but just such 
a thoughtless, selfish fellow, as he was at the 
beginning. You must have rome selfish object 
in view, or you cannot try hard enough to be- 
come a thoroughly well-behaved boy. It is not 
enough for you to do right, to make your friends 
happy, to please God; you think that would 
not afford you pleasure enough to repay you 
for your efforts,—but to have a dog would! Oh, 
for shame, my young friend! I pray you, do 
not read my story with so little profit. Take 
notice, it was not giving him the dog which 
reformed William; it was the force of what his 
uncle said at the time. William was willing 
to reflect seriously upon that. He saw, for the 
first time, how wrong were such feelings as 
those you now express, and he set up a higher 
mark for himself. And from that came the 
change in his character. If he had only been 
bribed by the dog, he would have fallen into 
his evil habits again, as soon as his uncle had 
gone. But he grew better from real repentance, 
and from principle. Try that, and see if you 
are not happier than you have ever been, when 
you had obtained some selfish gratification, or 
done a right action from some entirely selfish 
motive.— Boys’ Magazine. 








Obituary. 
MARY. 


NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 


Years ago, when I wasa child like some of 
you, I visited a dearly loved cousin whose name 
we will call Mary. She was a beautiful girl; 
every one level av and she loved everybody ; 
her teacher at school, her fellow-playmates, her 
parents, brothers and sisters loved her. Would 
you like to know why she was such a favorite 
with every one? It was because she was good 
and never got angry, (like some of you,) nor 
spoke unkindly, nor disobeyed her parents. If 
F thought any one was displeased with her, 
she would raise her large blue eyes towards 
them with a pleading, sorrowful look, and the 
tears would stream down her cheeks; but no 
words of murmuring passed her lips. I remember 
one bright and sunny afternoon, we obtained 
leave to go a strawberrying, and taking our 
baskets on ourarms, away we went, clambering 
over fences and up hills, and having filled our 
baskets with the red and lucious fruit, we threw 
ourselves upon the grass, under the wide-spread- 
ing branches of a pine tree, and looking up to 
the clear blue sky, we wondered if heaven was 
there—if God lived there—if he saw us then, 
and knew what we were talking about. Then 
wespoke of death, and shuddered at the thought 
of being buried up in the cold ground; and 
then Mary said we must be good and love God, 
then we should goto heaven where he lived 
when we died ; and we said we would be good. 
One day Mary complained of being sick. Her 

ents sent for a physician. When he came 

e felt her pulse and said ‘ Mary is very sick, 
but I will leave her some medicine which I 
hope will do her good.’ It did not; she grew 
worse and worse every day and they knew she 
must die. Her mother saw she must part with 
her youngest child, her darling Mary, and she 
‘wept. Mary seeing her, called her to the bed- 
side, and said, ‘Mother do not cry for me, I 
am not afraid to die; I have got religion!’ she 
folded her little hands, and her spirit-winged 
its way to her Maker’s presence, there to sing 








‘his praises forever. 


dear children, could you meet death thus 
calmly, and says like little Mary, ‘I am not 
afraid to die? Perhaps you think you are young 
and shall not die until you are old ! But Mary 


was young, and she died; so may you! Re- 
member, Jesus said, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’ and ‘they that seek me earl 
shall find me,’ and believe what I tell you; if 
‘ou live to be old you will never be sorry for 
oving God and giving him your heart while you 
are young-—.Advocate and Journal. 


Nursery. 
THE BROKEN GLASS. 


One evening, not long since, as I was sitting 
at the hour of twilight by a pleasant, bright 
fire, my little children gathered round me and 
began to beg, (as they usually do at that hour,) 
for a story. 

I had one ready for them, and told them of a 
little boy, who, while throwing his ball in his 
mother’s parlour, broke a large looking-glass. 
He knew that he deserved punishment, and 
would probably receive it, as he had often been 
told not to play with his ball inthe house ; and, 
as he stood thinking what he should do, it oc- 
curred to him that as no one saw him throw the 
ball, no one need know that he broke the glass : 
so, when questioned upon the subject, he denied 
any knowledge of the manner in which the glass 
was broken; and, when questioned again, he 
denied it again still more strongly. 

I then asked the children what would have 
been the right thing for the little boy to do. 
All but one answered, “ He ought to have told 
the truth at once ;” but little Phillip made no 
answer. “What do you think, my boy?” I 
asked of Phillip. Still no reply. 

I took no more notice of him then, but finished 
my story, and ended by enjoining it upon them 
to tell the truth at all times. “No matter what 
you have done,” said I, “confess it at once; 
and, if you are punished, depend upon it you 
will be a great deal happier than if you bear 
about in your breast an unconfessed and unfor- 
given sin.” 

I then had occasion to leave the room for 
some minutes, and when I came back I found 
little Philip on the floor, sobbing as if his heart 
would break, and the children all came running 
to me and asking, 

“ Mother, what is the matter with Phil? He 
has been crying so ever since you went out, 
and will not tell us what ails him.” 

I said, “ What is the matter, my son?” 

No answer, but sobs and tears. 

“Are you sick ?” 

“No, mother.” 

“Are you hurt?” 

“No, Mother.” 

“Tell me what makes you cry, then.” 

But he ry cried the more. 

At length he got up, and laying his head on 
my shoulder, with his hands before his face, 
while his tears fell over my dress, he said, sob- 
bing and catching his breath between each 
word: 

“ Mo — ther—I—would—tell—you —if — I 
—could!” 

[ then took him into my own room, and said, 
“ Come, my son, I cannot have this matter go 
on so any longer; you must tell me what it is. 
If you have done any thing wrong, tell me so at 
once.” But he only sobbed out. “Oh, dear 
mother, I cannot do it.” 

I had never seen the child act so before, and 
pe yo to be alarmed ; so I took him in my lap, 
and told him if he had done any thing wrong he 
would be much happier if he told it at once. 

“Don’t you remember,” said I, “ when you 
got a splinter into your hand the other day, and 
you would not have it taken out because you 
thought it would pain you, how your hand 
festered and became very sore, and the longer 
the splinter was in your hand the sorer it be- 
came, till at length you suffered so that you 
determined you would have it out; and, though 
it pained you more than if you had allowed me 
to take it out at first, yet in a moment you were 
relieved and free from pain? Just so it is,” 
sdid I, “with the sin in your heart, Philip. 
There is something there salting and festering, 
and yet you have not the courage to draw it out. 
It is harder to do it now than it was at first; 
but it will be still harder to-morrow than to-day. 
So speak up, my son, and tell mother what you 
have done. Have you broken any thing ?” 

“ Oh, yes, mother.” 

“ Well, what was it ?” 

After some entreaty, and a good many more 
tears, the story at length came out. It was, 

















that he had taken a tumbler tothe pump, and 


broken it. No onesaw him break it; and, as he 
had been forbidden to take a tumbler to the 
pump, he knew he deserved to be punished for 
disobedience: so he determined to say nothing 
about it, and in the midst of his play had nearly 
forgotten it, until my story roused his slumberin 
conscience, and he began to see how wicke 
he had been. 

Perhaps some of my young readers will say, 
“Only a tumbler! What a foolish boy to make 
so much ado about breaking a tumbler!” So it 
was only a tumbler broken—and yet did not 
Philip sin against God; first, in disobeying the 
command of his mother, and then in endeavour- 
ing to hide his fault? And is any sin against 
God a slight matter? Philip had broken one of 
God’s commandments, and God says, He that 
offends in one point is guilty of all. 

Let those who think Philip’s sin a slight 
matter try to remember what sins they have 
committed, small or great. Can you recall no 
disobedience to parents, no Sabbath-breaking, 
no profane word, no deceit? And if you have 
been faithful in these things, can you not call 
up many an open sin against God’s law, and 
many a neglected duty, any one of which, un- 
forgiven, must destroy the soul? You can 
make no atonement to God for your sins; but 
there is One who has died that your sins may 
be forgiven. The only way in which you can 
ever be saved is by believing on Him. 

Perhaps you think he will not receive you 
now, even if. you go to him; and that you must 
first go through a long season of distress and 
weeping, as people often do. True, those who 
see their sins, and trust not in Christ for mercy, 
must remain in darkness and distress. They 
are like little Philip, who cried and mourned 
because he would not confess his sin; but as 
soon ashe confessed it to his mother, and to 
God, he found peace. So is it with sinners. 
It is because they will not go to Christ that they 
are in distress and mi. Jesus does not 
say tothem, “Go and spend some weeks or 
months in tears and sorrow, and then come to 
me;” but he says, “My son! ¥ daughter ! 
give me thy heart!” “Now is the accepted 
time.” Will you not do it now? 


Natural §istorp. 


ORIGINAL. 


FISH ES.—NO. 3. 
THE TORPEDO. 


The body of this fish is almost circular in its 
form, and it is much thicker than many others 
of the same genus. Its skinis soft, smooth, and 
of a dusky brown colour above, but white un- 
derneath ; its eyes are very small and deeply 
set in the head ; its tail gradually tapers to a 
point. This fish weighs from one to fifteen 
pounds, although individuals have been found 
weighing twenty-five pounds, and an instance is 
mentioned of one weighing eighty pounds. 

It is found in many parts of the European sea, 
and is “partial to sandy bottoms,” where it 
often buries itself by flinging the sand over 
itself by a quick flapping of its tail. 

From its external appearance, no one would 
imagine that it possessed any remarkable quali- 
ties, yet such is the wonderful power which it 
possesses, that the instant it is touched, it be- 
numbs the hand and arm and sometimes the 
whole body of the gna who attempts to 
handle it. The shock greatly resembles that 
given by an electrial machine; it is sudden and 
painful, accompanied by a tingling sensation. 
If one treads on it even with a shoe on, the 
shock is so severe, that it not only affects the 
foot, but the leg and thigh. It is said that the 
effect produced upon touching it with the foot 
is much greater than when it is touched with 
the hand. The sensation is said to be “like 
putting all the bones of the body out of joint at 
once, accompanied with sickness at the stomach, 
general convulsions, and a total suspension of 
the faculties of the mind,” It was for a long 
time supposed that this fish could not give a 
shock at will, but did it involuntarily whenever 
it came in contact with any foreign body, but 
this is now contradicted by naturalists who have 
experimented with it. 

Reaumer says that he made several trials upon 
this fish, and became convinced that the animal 
could not give a shock but by an effort, and that 
before giving one he always flattened his back, 
raised Fis head and tail, and then by a violent 
contraction in the opposite direction struck 

















with his back against the hand which pressed 


— 


him, and the body which before was flat became 
quite round again. 

The electric organs are placed one on each 
side of the gills, reaching from them to the end 
of each of the large fins and then between the 
chest and abdomen, and occupy the whole space 
between the upper and under skin of these 
parts of its body. 

Thus you see, my little friends, that God has 
endowed this animal with a wonderful galvanic 
machine more powerful, and far more perfect 
in its construcfion, than any invented even b 
our most scientific men. When the fish is dead, 
he can be handled with impunity, as his elec. 
tic power has been destroyed, and he is con. 
sidered excellent for food. 

This property was not only given to the 
torpedo for defence, but as a means of procuring 
food, its teeth being too small to destroy the 
fish which it feeds upon, and it can often with 
one shock from the wonderful machine which 
it possesses kill the animal which it wishes to 
have for food. 

It is said that the shock from one of these 
fish can be conveyed to a number of persons if 
they join hands, the first one connecting him. 
self with the vessel in which the fish is lying; 
or particularly if he places one had on the fish. 

hese fish frequently stun large fish and 
then eat them at their leisure. I once heard of 
a poor dog who being fond of fish was sent to a 
vessel containing a torpedo and hastenend with 
great eagerness to seize his prey, when upon 
reaching in his paw to get the prize, he found 
that he could not obtain the coveted fish, or 
withdraw his foot, but continued uttering loud 
cries of pain, as he received shock after shock, 
until his master came and rescued him. 

EsTELLe. 








Morality. 


THE LIBERTINE. 
[This isa timely warning. Many facts might 
be given to confirm it, if necessary.] 


In the long dark, catalogue of wicked men, 
we find none so like that old serpant, the devil, 
as the Libertine. The highway robber, that 
rushes from the thickets and demands your 
purse, you know, at once, is a robber. So with 
the pirate and assassin. But the libertine ap- 
proaches with the subtility of the great adver- 
sary, and deliberately plots the ruin of his victim. 
He delights to poison the fountain of purity, 
sap the foundation of integrity and truth, and 
he spares no pains to accomplish his object. If 
one device fails, he tries another, and yet 
another, until either he finds the principles of 
virtue impregnable, and himself compelled to 
desist from his hellish purposes, or he effects 
the fatal fall from which few ever arise. His 
victim may be in deep affliction, may, perhaps, 
be an orphan, lonely and desolate. He ap- 
proaches her with great delicacy, and while his 
eyes beam with sympathy and tenderness, he 
offers her aid. Ina subdued voice, he assures 
her that nothing on earth would afford him such 
pleasure as to soothe her sorrows, and in every 
possible way, contribute to her happiness. She 
ventures, timidly, to raise her eye to one who 
seems so kind a friend, and whom she regards 
as the very image of truth andsincerity. Surely 
she thinks, there can be no hypocricy in that 
heart, one so noble and generous is incapable 
of deception. With pleasure almost unmingled, 
and, previously wholly unknown, she acknow- 
ledges her indebtedness to this professed friend. 
Having thus gained her confidence, he finds it 
no difficult task to secure her affections. He 








begins carefully, to let her know how dear she | 


is to him, and flatters her with the assurance 
that there is no other being on earth, he so much 
loves. Should she not reciprocate his attach- 
ment, and should she fail to assure him that she 
would be forever his, he should die. 

After a while the conduct of this professed 
friend startles the hitherto confiding orphan. 
Suspicions arise in her mind respecting his 
character, but she does not cherish them. She 
even blames herself for indulging them a mo- 
memt. She would not grieve him so much as 
to intimate that such thoughts had ever entered 
her heart. At length, however, she is confident 
that sufficient ground has been given to suspect 
him of deception and evil designs, she tells him 
so plainly, and their friendship is at an end. _ 

But is she not made very unhappy by this 
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lonely, confiding heart be thus treated with 
impunity ? Like the ivy entwined around the 
oak, can it be torn asunder without a ny 0 
withering influence? And even then, should 
such an one escape without material injury, 
how many will fall to rise no more? In either 
case is not the individual who deliberately and 
perseveringly seeks the ruin of the innocent, 
unprotected, and unsuspecting young female, 
more to be dreaded than any other character 
in community? And yet they are respected, 
yea, almost idolized by ladies, both married and 
unmarried. While such is the case can we 
expect them to reform? Then let all virtuous 
females begin, at once, to cast out from their 
society, every such character. Let the libertine 
be treated with contempt, and an improvement 
would soon be visible. For wicked as such 
men are, they cannot bear exclusion from the 
society of the virtuous. O that all would adopt 
this course, that all, especially the young, would 
beware of the seducer. He comes with honeyed 
lips, “softer than oil, yet are they drawn swords.” 
Friend of Virtue.| Hore. 





THE DOG AND THE BARREL; 
OR, TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


This morning I was sitting by my chamber 
window, looking upon the scenes which were 
about me. Only a short distance from me was 
a beautiful sheet of water, where the little boys 
and girls love to play, and where they often go, 
just at night, and paddle about in their little 

oats. ‘The sun was looking down into its clear 
bosom, and the blue sky, if it had had eyes, as 
you have, little children, could have seen its 
own calm beauty mirrored in the bright water. 
Everything seemed happy. The birds were 
sending forth from every tree their songs of 
praise—the tiniest insect that was out, seemed 
to have new speed added to its flight, as though 
it knew, as I did, that summer was almost gone, 
and that its life would soon be over. 

But I was not to tell you of these things alone, 
but about a pretty little dog, whose owners, two 
little boys, had put it into an empty barrel, that 
it might not run a while they were gone. 
They did not keep it there all the time, but you 
know little children love to change their places, 
and plans, and plays, very often. Ponto was a 
beautiful little shaggy dog, and he loved his 
masters dearly, and would always follow them 
about when they would let him. I amsure you 
would laugh to see him skip about; but there 
they shut him up ina great, tall barrel, with 
hardly room enough to turn round in, and no 
chance at all to skip about. Now, this he did 
not like, of course, for who would like to be 
shut up on so pleasant a morning? he therefore 
scratched and scrambled about with all his 
might, trying to get out of his prison-house. 
Every few minutes he would succeed in getting 
his little yellow head over the top, and he would 
hang there as long as he could, just asif he was 
determined to make one great effort to be free; 
so he kept on trying, and I sat waiting and 
watching for the little boys to come back to 
him, because I knew that they were kind little 
boys, and would not be so cruel as to keep him 
there any longer. But Ponto was not very 
willing to wait for them, and so kept on trying 
and trying, until at last out he came upon the 
green grass. “There,” thought I, “is the 
reward of perseverance.” If little Ponto had 
given up after a few trials, and lain down in de- 
spair, he might have been obliged to wait a 
long time in his dreary prison: but no, the little 
puppy was not contented to give up so; and I 
wish all the little boys and girls who read about 
Ponto would learn now, before they are any 
older, that “there is nothing like trying.” No 
matter what your task is, if it must be done, 
and if it can be done, try with all your might 
to do it, and 

“Tf at first you don’t sneceed. 
Try, try again.” 

The barrel was tall, and Ponto was buta 

little dog, and he had to try a great many times 
Without any success, but he kept on trying, and 
at last he gained his reward. Just so it will be 
with you ; that is, if you follow his example, 
and don’t get discouraged. 
_ Now, who will remember this story, and what 
18 still more important, will try to learn some- 
thing useful even from a littledog? We ought 
always to try to get some good from everything 
we see, Cousin Laura. 

S. S. Advocate.] 


Descriptive. 
AN ICEBERG. 


I think we were onthe larboard tack when 
we first got sight of the berg. It appeared at a 
distance of nine or ten miles on the horizon, a 
beautiful “two-forked hill” of crystalline, its 
dazzling peaks irradiated by the early morning 
beams. 

We very much feared at the time that a fog 
would close in and shut it from our view. To- 
wards the latter part of the day, however, the 
haze cleared, and by about three or four o’clock, 
P. M., we had beat up to it, and were only from 
a quarter to a half mile distant from it, the sea 
being against it on the windward side, and 
eddying into a little bay, formed between its 
lofty and precipitous crags, and a lower and 
more extended part undulating into two or three 
distinct ranges of elongated hillocks, or hum- 
mocks, which seemed to have been a portion of 
field ice attached to a loftier part. The whole 
might have been from 300 to 500 feet at the 
base, by about 250 of extreme elevation, and 
one side of the more abrupt portion, near the 
summit, was a singularly shaped mass, which 
required scarcely any effort of imagination to 
form into a gigantic white bear, crawling down 
the side of it. 

There was something extremely majestic and 
solemn in its aspect, as the chill wind swept 
from it, and the deep dark-green waves rolled 
and foamed beneath and around. The thought 
of striking against such a mass in the darkness 
and tempest, and being suddenly sent by the 
shock to the depths beneath, seemed enough to 
curdle the very life-blood in our veins, and 
afforded a vivid idea of the perils undergone by 
the Polar voyagers and whalers. Whilst we 
gazed upon it, we encountered a most lovely 
and agreeable surprise. The sky cleared 
brightly blue overhead, and the magnificent 
mass immediately took the tint from the heavens, 
assuming the softest cerulean hue that the 
imagination could conceive. 

The exquisite apparent smoothness of it was 
also another feature for which I was not at all 
prepared. Ihad prefigured to myself a large, 
rough, white mass ; but the alabaster polish of 
the general surface, and the hue which was 
shed over it, to which the finest ultra-marine 
must fail of doing justice, presented an effect 
at once delightful and unexpected. Gradually, 
as evening advanced, and we drew away from 
it on the watery pathway, the paler tints resumed 
their sway, the mists and shadows closed around 
it, and we left it to its silent march—the cold, 
gray, stern wanderer of the ocean—alone with 
Omnipotence, amidst the waste of waters.— 
Churchman in Canada. 

















Parental. 
IRENA, THE NEGLECTED GIRL. 


In the town of W————, in the State of 
Massachusetts, there lived a little girl about the 
age of many of your readers, say ten or eleven 
years. Born of poor and obscure parents, she 
never had enjoyed a religious education; and 
living, as she did, two or three miles from any 
Sabbath school, she never had the precious 
privilege of meeting with her young associates 
at Church and Sunday school. No, she never 
was taught in that way, nor was she taught at 
home the sacred truths of the Holy Bible; she 
never was told that she hada soul to save or 
lose and that her soul might soon be in the 
spirit-world ; she never learned from her parents 
that she ought to love and obey God, and re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy; she 
never was taught that the blessed Jesus loved 
little children, and that he bled and died on the 
cross to save them; she never knelt with a 
praying father, or by the side of a devoted 
Christian mother. No, she never saw her 
parents bow down before God, morning and at 
evening, with uplifted hand and tearful e es, 
pleading that God would bless and save their 
little daughter. I do not mean to say that her 
mother was not kind to her—I believe she was; 
and have only said she was nota Christian 
mother, and did not teach her that she ought to 
be good. Hence it is not much to be wondered 
at that she grew up obstinate and disobedient. 

O how many little girls, and little boys too, 
meet with a fearful death by doing that which 











is wrong! This little girl arose one bright and 


beautiful summer morning, and told her mother 
that she intended to visit a neighbor’s dwelling 
about a mile and a half distant from her own. 
Her mother said to her, that she could not go; 
and soon perceived that her heart was fixed on 
having her own way, she endeavored to bring 
all the influence to bear upon her mind that she 
was able, and even threatened her with pun- 
ishment, if she attemped to go. Nevertheless 
she soon started off. An opportunity presented 
itself, in the absence of her mother for a few 
moments. She crossed the threshold of home, 
little thinking that she would never return. I 
was employed by the road-side, and near the 
house she intended to spend the day in amuse- 
ment with some of her youthful friends, and as 
she came along I conversed with her a moment; 
a smile played upon her countenance, and she 
appeared to be as cheerful and happy as if her 
mother had given her permission to go. She 
passed on, and in about two or three hours after 
I was called to go and see her. Such a scene 
as I there beheld I had never witnessed before. 
As I came to the house, I saw Irena lie upon 
the floor, with her arms extended, and the blood 
running on both sides of where she lay a life- 
less corpse. She had climbed a tree to the 
height of eight or ten feet, from which she had 
fallen upon a sharpiron which entered her body 
just above the breast-bone, and at the lower 
extremity of the neck. She was taken upa 
moment after and carried into the house, and 
laid on the floor. She was dead! O! how 
much better for her had she obeyed her mother! 
but all was now over, and her spirit had taken 
its flight into the spirit-world ! 

There are other things connected with this 
story that I cannot tell you. Itis impossible 
for me to give you any just conception of the 
feelings of the mother when she came rushing 
up to the door, wringing her hands and calling 
loudly the name of her child, and bending over 
her lifeless remains, bathing them with tears! 
Perhaps she thought for the first time in all her 
life that she had neglected the spiritual welfare 
of her little daughter; it may be she had never 
before considered the great responsibility that 
rests upon a mother; perhaps she had never 
thought of meeting her at the judgement, and 
being compelled to look with horror and aw- 
ful trembling upon a neglected child! 

Let careless mothers and disobedient children 
learn a timely and important lesson from this 
sad occurence, and prepare to meet each other 
in a future world.—Sunday School Advotate. 
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ORIGINAL. 


INFLUENCE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Far over in the east, and beyond many a blue 
hill and stream, in the heart of the city, dwelt 
Grenville Stanhope. Years is it, since his 
mother and two fair sisters passed on “ to a bet- 
ter home.” His father a stern man, and one of 
few words, now bent all his energies to accu- 
mulate wealth ; and, at the time our story opens, 
had made a large fortune ; unfortunate was it, 
however, for Grenville, though he was perhaps 
more excusable than some for seeking pleasure 
and society elsewhere than under his father’s 
roof. Nature had given him a disposition noble 
and frank, and he always found friends where- 
ver he went, though alas, he sought them where 
the truest and best are never found. 

Young Grenville sank deep in wretehedness 
and vice. Perils on land, and perils on the sea 
passed over him, and he was visited by a severe 
and lingering sickness ; still he lived on, un- 
mindful of the hand which saved him. At last 
an uncle very suddenly died, and the blow 
seemed to touch the long hardened heart of Gren- 
ville. He immediately went to visit the “ wi- 
dow and fatherless in their sad affliction.” His 
aunt Mrs. Sanford knowing the character of her 
nephew, endeavoured whenever he entered her 
house, to make him happy, by the greatest kind- 
ness and attention to his wishes, hoping by these 
means to draw him by degrees from his old as- 
sociates—for she knew that a “silken cord of 
love” will lead an erring friend, when no earth- 
ly favour will derive them. 

At this time Mrs. Sanford had a young cou- 
sin passing the winter with her—who was as 
good as she was beautiful. Providential was it 
that she was at this time in the city—for as you 





will soon see, my reader, that through the in- 


— 


strumentality of this lovely ‘girl, young Gren- 
ville’s heart was to be changed. 

One evening in the latter part of December, 
as Mrs. Sanford with her little circle gathered 
around the grate, Lissie, her eldest daughter, 
proposed that they should have some music, 
and at the same time opened the piano forte. 

“Come Grace,” said she, “ please to sing us 
one of your favorite airs ?” 

_Grace complied, but rather reluctantly, ad- 
ding that she had depended much upon hearing 
her former pastor that evening, but that as her 
cousin had not arrived, she must be resigned and 
give up cheerfully to what seemed her fate. 

Grenville who had thrown himself upon the 
sofa thought to himself, “ Grace shall go, though 
I am obliged to enter a church for it, a thing 
I have not done for many a year.” 

A half hour after this, and the two friends 
were entering the church. How think you his 
heart beat, when Grenville sat down in the very 
pew where fifteen years before he last sat, with 
his mother, and sisters—now guardian spirits 
in the world of purity and bliss ? 

Each word as it fell from the preacher’s lips, 
he 9 was addressed personally to him ; 
and, as he has since told me, had the speaker 
known his past life, and present thoughts, he 
could not have preached more to the point— 
more at him. 

For days the sermon haunted him, and all his 
efforts to banish it from his thoughts were inef- 
fectual. To the astonishment but delight of 
his aunt, he attended church the following Sun- 
day, and during the week was a constant visitor 
at her house, aiding her in every arrangement 
of business, wherein he could make himself 
of comfort, or use. 

What a reformation! and from what did it 
originate? “a word fitly spoken;” yea, was it 
an “apple of gold in a picture of silver.” 

But by this time, 1 know you are impatient 
to hear whether the change was as sincere and 
lasting, as it was great; and in few words I 
will tell you. 

The home of Grenville Stanhope is now the 
abode of love, joy, peace, and religion. He 
feels that through the means of his loving wife, 
was his soul’s salvation secured, for she it was 
who first led him to the house of God, where he 
heard the acceptable words, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee; and sin no more.” Ever 
since has he led a life of self discipline, and 
christian endeavor—and may God grant him 
a to continue in the good path “ even unto 

end. 


A CHRISTIAN HINDOO BOY. 


He was the son of a Christian servant, and 
lived at Monghir. When very young, he was 
brought by sickness to the borders of the grave, 
and the word of God was his comfort, especially 
the texts that describe the happiness of heaven. 
From this illness, however, he recovered, and 
from that time he attended divine worship 
constantly, both on open: 5 and on week days ; 
and when he was too weak to walk, he begged 
his father to carry him there. One day his 
father found him weeping very much, and on 
asking him the reason, he replied, “I weep on 
account of my sins! I am a great sinner. My 
heart is all sin together!” He loved his mother 
dearly, although she was still a heathen, and 
had left her husband and family because he had 
become a Christian, Once the boy begged his 
father to take him to see his mother, who lived 
in the neighborhood ; but she sent him back 
without speaking a word to him. How bad and 
cruel is the effect of the worship of idols, which 
leads even mothers to forsake and despise their 
own children! But God, whois rich in mercy, 
did not forget him, but prepared him early for 
heaven. When native Christians visited him, 
he besought them to speak to him only about 
Christ, to read the Bible, and sing hymns. He 
would have family worship every morning at 
eight o’clock. One morning he called his 
father and said, “ Father, my home is not here; 
my home is in heaven! ‘he Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want.” When he was asked 
what he would do in heaven, he said, “I shall 
sing the praise of Jesus.” A few days after 
this, he could speak. no more, but his friendly 
smiles showed what inward joy and peace he 
possessed ; and in this state ‘lied this happy 
Indian boy. He was only seven years old, but 
he loved the Saviour, and had learned below that 
song of praise, which, “in nobler, sweeter 











strains,” he is now, we doubt not, snging in 
heaven.— 
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Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XIII. 
CHARLES LINNAEUS. 


With the exception of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, nothing has tended so much to improve 
the condition of the human race as science. For 
this reason, those who have devoted their lives 
to its advancement, by laborious investigation, 
and patient study, are especially worthy of our 
esteem and gratitude; since by their means, 
constant sources of information are ever opening 
to the student, and the feelings of the soul be- 
come expanded and elevated, by contemplating 
the works of the Creator, and thus “looking 
through nature up to nature’s God.” 

No one man has done so much to classify the 
different productions of nature, and to extend 
the knowledge of them, as the illustrious Swede, 
Cuaartes Linnaeus; and in his life, we have 
a beautiful example of courage and perseverance 
in overcoming obstacles of no ordinary kind. 
He was the eldest son of a worthy pastor in the 
Swedish church, who was very desirous of edu- 
cating him for the ministry ; but he showed no 
inclination for the studies of that profession ; 
and from the time he left the cradle, he almost 
lived in his father’s garden. 

When he was seven years of age, he was 
placed under the charge of a private tutor, and 
two years after was removed to a school at 
Wexio. Here, as his tastes were very different 
from the studies of the school, and as he spent 
all the time he could get in botanizing, he was 
considered very stupid, and treated with great 
severity ; and his instructors had such a poor 
opinion of his mental powers, that they told his 
father that he was only fit for some mechanical 
employment. Thus disappointed in the hope 
of seeing his son a clergyman, the elder Lin- 
naeus spoke of his grief to a physician, a friend 
of the family ; who, hearing that the youth had 
a taste for botany, offered to give him his board 
and instruction for one year. 

Dr. Mothman’s offer was gratefully accepted, 
and while under his care, the youth made great 
improvement. When his term with him expir- 
ed, he was sent to the university of Lund, and 
thence to Upsal, where a professor in the uni- 
versity, perceiving his talents, took him for his 
assistant. It was here that he composed his 
first work on botany ; and itis a proof that he was 
not so dull in theschool exercises as his masters 
represented, being written in Latin, and with 
great clearness and precision. . 

His writings soon brought him into note, and 
he was appointed by the Royal Academy to the 
laborious undertaking of exploring Lapland. 
The difficulties and hardships which he under- 
went on this expidition were very great. The 
following is a small portion of his Journal :— 

“] was afterwards conducted from one Lap- 
lander to another, till I came to a part of the 
river, about twenty-five miles above Lycksele, 
where there was a sort of bog or creek, which 
we were under the necessity of wading through. 
The water reached above our waists, and was 
very cold. Inthe midst of this creek was so 
deep a hole, that the longest pole could scarcely 
fathom it. We had no resource but to lay a 
pole across it, on which we passed over at the 
hazard of our lives.” 

“ We had next to pass a marshy tract, almost 
entirely under water for the couse of a mile; 
nor is it easy to conceive the difficulties of the 
undertaking. At every step we were knee- 
deep ; and if we thought to find a sure footing 
on some grassy tuft, it proved treacherous, and 
only sunk us lower. Sometimes we came 
where no bottom was to be felt, and were oblig- 








ed to measure back our weary steps; our half- 
boots were filled with the coldest water, as the 
frost in some places still remained in the ground. 
* * ** By four o’clock in the morning, we 
had conquered all our difficulties, still we could 
not meet with any Laplander; I was so ex- 
hausted, that I could proceed no further without 
some repose. We therefore struck up a fire, 
and having wrung the water out of my clothes, 
I lay down by the side of it, in hopes of taking 
a littie rest; but in this I was disappointed. 
The fire scorched me on the one side, while the 
cold north wind pinched me on the other ; and 
the gnat so stung my hands, face, and legs, 
that it was impossible to sleep. Thus I re- 
mained in expectation of my conductor, who had 
set out in search of another, till two o’clock in 
the afternoon. I could not help thinking how 
miserably I might have to end my days here, 
in case he should think proper to desert me 
entirely.” 

Some time after his return from this expedi- 
tion, he obtain a degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and commenced practicing as a physician; and 
the remainder of his life was devoted to the 
duties of his profession, and in writing nume- 
rous valuable works on natural history. His 
whole life was one of constant employment and 
unceasing study; and though he was called to 
suffer much, from the persecutions of malice 
and envy, yet all the wise honored his useful 
labors, and all the good, his industrious, honest, 
and disinterested character. N. W. B. 








Variety. 








DECEIVING CHILDREN. 


Dr. B. was called to visit a sick boy twelve 
years of age. Ashe entered the house, the 
mother took him aside, and told him she could 
not get her boy to take any medicine unless 
she deceived him. 

“Well, then” said Dr. L., “I shall not give 
him any. He is old enough to be reasoned 
with.” 

He went to the boy, and after examination, 
said to him “my little man, you are very sick, 
and you must take some medicine. It wil taste 
badly, and make you feel badly fora while, and 
then I expect it will make you feel better.” 

The doctor prepared the medicine, and the 
boy took it like a man without the least resist- 
ance ; and said he would take from his mother 
anything that the physician had prescribed, but 
he would not take anything else from her. She 
had so often deceived him, and told him “ it 
was good,” when she gave him medicine, that 
he would not trust to anything she said. But 
he saw at once that Dr. B. was telling him 
the trnth, and trusted him; he knew when he 
took the bitter draught, just what to expect. 

This simple incident contains instruction of 
deep and solemn importance, deserving the 
careful consideration ot every parent. Honesty, 
with children as well as with others, and in all 
circumstances, “ is the best policy.”—Visitor. 

—_@e——_ 


OMNIBUS HANGERS-ON. 


In some of our cities it is a common practice 
for boys to hang on behind omnibuses, either 
standing up, or sitting upon the steps. Itis a 
bad habit. These boys are in the way of per- 
sons who wish to get in or out, and they look 
very mean when they sneak away behind the 
door, so as to escape the notice, and perhaps 
lash, of the driver. 

Such boys are thieves. They steal a ride. 
They take secretly what is not theirs, and what 
others pay for; and sometimes they suffer for it. 
One little boy lost his eye by a blow from the 
driver’s whip, when he was trying to keep them 
off; and, only a little while ago, another lost 
the end of his finger, by having it caught in the 
spring. 

Walk or run while you have feet, and let the 
omnibus drag along its proper load. If you 
are too lazy or too tired to use your own feet, 
beg a ride or pay for it, but don’t steal it— 
Penny Gazette. 








BE KIND. 

Little R—— was a playful, intelligent lad. 
He did nothing by halves. If he studied, he 
did it with all his might, and was sure to be at 
the head of his class. If he played it was in 
earnest. Woe tothe boys who stormed “his 
snow-forts. Yet he was gentle and affectionate. 
He had a famous dog who shared all his sports, 
and seemed as happy in them as his master.— 
Lion, for that was his name, would take 
R ’s dinner-basket in his mouth, and carry 
it carefully and safely; and he would defend 
his master from rude boys, as if he were his 
guardian. This lad grewtobea man and a 
minister of the gospel; but his attachment to 
Lion never ceased, and he has never been 
known to do a cruel act to a brute creature.— 
He has often been heard to say that he could not 
love or trust a boy who was unkind to animals. 
God made them for our service, but not for cru- 
el sport.—Child’s Paper. 


—>——_——_ 


THE CHILD AND THE BIRD. 


A beautiful child, one morning, offered some 
rich dainty to a sky-lark in a golden cage; but 
the bird refused to eat, and flapped his wings 
against the prison bars, eager to soar through 
accustomed fields of light, and sing at ‘Heaven’s 





ate,’ 

Then the child knew that his favorite cared 
for other food, and longed to fly from his narrow 
home; so he opened the door of the pretty cage, 
and soon the lark was soaring on swift 
wings, singing a song of the richest melody, 
and was hidden by a snowy cloud from the 
little gazer. 

A few brief days, the spirit of the child, like 
the bird, escaped from its earthly prison ;—the 
door being opened by the Angel of Death. 

The Lord saw that that mortal tenement, 
beautiful though it was, formed no fit mansion 
to contain a spirit ready to join the cherub choir 
of infant worshippers in heaven. A way of 
escape was afforded, and the ransomed child 
responded to the call of the Saviour, ‘Suffer 
the little ones to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven” 

a 


THE ELDEST CHILD. 


Not long since, a little child, in company 
with his sister, was rude and boisterous, and 
behaved, as she thought, very improperly. As 
he did not seem much disposed to attend to 
what she said to him, she very wisely waited 
until he became quiet, after which, she told him 
the following story :— 

“ Once there was a little boy that had a sis- 
ter who was kind to him. His sister took care 
of her little brother, and did every thing she 
could forhim; but this little brother was not a 
gentle boy: he struck his sister, and was very 
rude and naughty.” 

“ Sister, I am very sorry I did so,” said he, 
“[ won't strike any more; will you forgive 
me ?” 

And thus, in a quiet way, a little, boisterous 
child was made humble and sorry, and under- 
stood how much more desirable it was to do 
right than wrong. 

——~——_ 


ATTACHMENT TO AN INFANT. 


There is a curious fact of the attachment of 
an elephant to an infant, mentioned in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions.” He is said 
never to have been happy but when the infant 
was near him. The nurse, therefore, frequent- 
ly took the child in its cradle, and placed it be- 
tween the feet of its extraordinary friend. He 
became at length so accustomed to the presence 
of his guest that he would not eat his meat when 
the infant was absent, Whenthe child was 
asleep, he watched it with much solicitude, and, 
when flies approached, he drove them off with 
his trunk ; if it awoke, and cried, he would rock 
the cradle till the child again fell asleep. 


—_——————— 


TRUANTS. 


By a new law of Massachusetts, truants and 
absentees from school may be brought before a 
justice’s court. A few day ago a lad about ten 
years of age was proved to have played truant 
several times. His master testified that when 
in school he was avery good boy, but he had 
absented himself'so frequently that his name had 
been stricken from the roll. He was sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment in the House of 
Reformation! Good! 
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*Tis a dear little hat, and it hangs there still, 
And its voice of the past bids our heart-strings 


For it seems like a shadow of days pass’d o’er, 
Of the bright one gone who that hat once wore. 


’Tis a dear little hat, for each simple braid 
Tells that oft o’er its plaiting those fingers 


And many a wreath for itscrown had been 


To the graceful taste of his youthful mind. 


Yes ; there silent it hangs, with its curling front, 
Still as playfully roll’d as has been its wont, 
But the golden ringlets which waved below 
Have curl’d their last curl long ago. 


Aye, that hat is the same, but it shades no 


ore 
Those light blue eyes as in days of yore ; 
And that sunlight smile that danced o’er that 


’ 
Can but light up our heart’s sad memories now. 


Sad memories they are; o’er their quivering 


Each breath of the by-gone a tremor flings, 
And joys that we fain would waken again, 
In memory are wreath’d with a thrill of pain. 


Then recal not the past, though the dimpled 


May never again clasp the braided strand, 
Though the breeze no longer may bear the tone 
Of the ringing laughter of childood’s own. 


Ah! think of him now with glittering crown 
O’er his heavenly forehead resting down, 
While his fingers stray over the golden wire, 
That blends with his voice ’mid the cherub choir. 


Aye, I see him now with the holy light 
Pouring broad on his brow with its radiance 


ght, 
And I hear the tones which in heaven have birth ; 
O! call him not back to this sadden’d earth. 


Dear Mr. Willis,— 

I have taken your beautiful paper for about 
two years; I think it is excellent, it has so man 
good stories, and other nice pieces in it. t 
think it is adapted to do much good, as well as 
interest; and if you think it would interest and 
be suitable, I should like to have you put this 
hymn in your paper. 


THAT LITTLE STRAW HAT. 
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A HYMN. 





In the soft season of thy youth, 
In nature’s smiling bloom, 

Ere age arrive, and trembling wait 
Its summons to the tomb. 


Remember thy Creator, God ; 
For him thy powers employ, 

Make him thy fear, thy love, thy hope, 
Thy confidence, thy joy. 

He shall defend and guide thy course 
Through life’s uncertain sea, 

*Till thou art landed on the shore 
Of blessed eternity. 


From your little friend, B. a. c. 
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